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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD MEETING OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, 

N. J., DECEMBER 29, 30, AND 31, 

1903. 

Report of the Secretary. 

THE third meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion was held in the Murray-Dodge Hall of Princeton 
University, December 29, 30, and 31, 1903, and was attended by 
over fifty members and others, including members of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, who had been invited to take 
part in the program and discussions. President Wilson wel- 
comed the Association to Princeton in an address at the opening 
of the session on Tuesday afternoon, December 29, and the 
President of the Association, Professor Royce, responded. Not- 
withstanding the large number of papers, considerable time was 
found for discussion. Besides the ' general discussion ' on the 
place of aesthetics, that on ' pragmatism ' was perhaps the most 
noteworthy. This was continued at the ' Smoker ' at the 
Princeton Inn following the President's address, the members 
from Chicago taking a special part. 

At the business meeting the following report of the treasurer 
was read and accepted : 

Treasurer's Report for the Year Ending December 31, 

1903. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1902 $ 10.77 

Members' Dues 105.10 

Interest 1.74 

Total $117.61 

176 
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Expenses. 

Rent of room for ' Smoker ' at the 

Washington Meeting $ 5.50 

Assessment for ' Smoker ' of the Affili- 
ated Societies at the Washington 
Meeting 10.00 

Printing 40. 65 

Postage and Stationery 16.03 

$ 72.18. 
Balance on hand 45-43 

Total $117.61 

Examined and found correct, Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Decem- 
ber 30, 1903. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Professor George Trumbull Ladd (Yale) ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Frank Thilly (Missouri); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor H. N. Gardiner (Smith) ; Members of the Executive 
Committee for Two Years (in place of Professors W. Caldwell and 
D. Irons, retired), Professor J. H. Tufts (Chicago) and Professor 
H. Heath Bawden (Vassar). 

Sixteen new members were elected. 

With reference to the action of the Association last year look- 
ing to a closer affiliation with the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, it was voted, on recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that the subject of a change of name be left in abeyance 
till a joint meeting is arranged with the Western Association and 
that the latter be invited to meet with us next year. 

Several invitations for the next meeting were announced. It 
was voted that the place of the next meeting be left with the 
Executive Committee, the desire being expressed that it should 
be held, if possible, in conjunction with that of the American 
Psychological Association. It was voted that the decision 
of the committee be reported to the members as early as prac- 
ticable. 

The question of the recognition on the part of the Association 
of the centenary of the death of the philosopher Kant, presented 
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by an outside correspondent, was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act. 1 

The Executive Committee announced that Professor Hammond 
had been appointed to examine and approve for publication the 
secretary's report. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Association be given to 
Princeton University for their cordial welcome and hospitality. 
Special thanks are due to Dean and Mrs. Fine for the pleasant 
tea given to the Association in the old President's house on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 29, to President and Mrs. Wilson, 
for the reception at " Prospect " the same evening, and to Pro- 
fessor Hibben and other members of the Princeton faculty for 
the completeness and smooth working of all the arrangements 
for the conveniences of the meeting and the comfort of those 
attending it. 

The Eternal and the Practical. By Josiah Rovce. 

[The President's Address, which appears in this number 
(March, 1904) of the Philosophical Review.] 
Theories of Truth : A Contribution to Critique of Cognition. 

By Karl Schmidt. [Read by title.] 

In a paper read before the Association last year, I formulated 
truth as a group of two conditions : The first determines the 
truth of a system with respect to its generating problem ; it re- 
quires the fulfillment of all the other conditions of critique of 
cognition ; the second determines the truth of the generating 
problem itself and therewith the truth of the system, not rela- 
tively to its own problem, but with respect to the system of cog- 
nition. These conditions were formulated on an idealistic basis. 

1 In conformity with this vote, the following memorandum was published about 
the middle of January in several journals, and the Secretary is informed that a num- 
ber of institutions have acted on its suggestion : 

The members of the American Philosophical Association, by its officers, desire to 
call the attention of all teachers of philosophy to the fact that next February 12 is the 
centenary of the death of Immanuel Kant. They respectfully suggest that such 
memorial notice should be taken of this fact as in each case seems practicable. It is 
hoped that a more formal celebration of the illustrious service of this great thinker 
may be arranged for at the next meeting of the Association. 

George Trumbull Ladd, President. 

H. Norman Gardiner, Secretary. 
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The paper tries to justify this by showing the insufficiency of the 
opposing, the realistic or dualistic theory in one particular case, 
which is, however, of great importance for the whole theory. 
Heinrich Hertz, the eminent physicist, has given in the introduc- 
tion to his Prinzipien der Mechanik a theory of truth of the real- 
istic type, which commands the attention of the criticist, because 
it undertakes to determine the degree of correspondence of a sys- 
tem B with the realm of ' nature ' A, which is necessary to make 
B a true system. A and B are determined by their laws of neces- 
sity, A by the ' Naturnotwendigkeit,' B by the ' Denknotwen- 
digkeit,' and can be represented as realms by two circles, the 
elements of which may be called a^, a v . . . and bp, b v . . ■ The 
a/j. . . . are the ' things,' the bp . . . are ' Scheinbilder oder Sym- 
bole,' which we ' make ' of the things such that they satisfy a 
certain condition, which he calls the ' Grundforderung.' These 
' images ' are our 'representations '; "they have with the things 
the one essential correspondence which lies in the fulfilment of 
the above-named condition, but it is not necessary for their pur- 
pose that they have any further correspondence with the things. 
Indeed, we know not and have no means of finding out whether 
our representations of the things agree with them in anything 
else except in just that one fundamental relation." He formulates 
the ' Grundforderung ' thus : We make our images such that " die 
denknotwendigen Folgen der Bilder stets wieder die Bilder 
seien von den naturnotwendigen Folgen der abgebildeten Gegen- 
stande." The strength of the condition lies in this, — that it is an 
expression of that great method of determining truth in the Nat- 
ural Sciences, the Experiment. 

The Relation of Appreciation to Scientific Descriptions of 

Values. By Wilbur M. Urban. 

The antithesis between appreciation and description is unjusti- 
fied. No appreciation, still less progressive appreciation, is possi- 
ble without corresponding description, presentation to conscious- 
ness of attitude, as a basis of further appreciation. It is also true 
that there is no description without some degree of appreciation 
(purpose) which gives it its meaning. The antithesis, when ex- 
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amined, really reduces itself to distinction between two types of 
description, which we may call ' appreciative ' and ' scientific' 
'Appreciative' description is a type of communication which 
seeks to describe the transgredient moment in our immediate 
attitudes of feeling by finding prospective equivalents in ideal 
projections. It proceeds upon the postulate of indefinite 
increase of appreciation, meaning, through this ideal rep- 
resentation and projection. Such are all ethical and aesthetic 
categories. ' Scientific ' description, on the other hand, seeks 
retrospective equivalents in some abstract aspect or content of 
consciousness, conceived as a continuum supplementing our 
discrete and immediate appreciations, a continuum, which, as in 
the case of the doctrine of feeling elements, admits of the reduc- 
tion of appreciative distinctions to quantitative combinations of 
the elements. This type of description, when examined, is seen 
to imply a given quantum of intensity of feeling, of capacity of 
valuation within the system, and reduces all changes in the worth 
consciousness of the individual to mere transformations making 
the postulate of appreciative description illusory. Can there be 
a scientific, psychological reconstruction of worths ? If this is 
the true type of psychological description, the answer must be 
' no.' It can find no equivalents for the transgredient moment 
of appreciative description. But this type of description is the 
result of a false abstraction which eliminates the conative presup- 
positions of our feelings, differences in which, differences of sys- 
tematization and arrest, alone afford the equivalents for the 
transgredient moments in our worth feelings which appreciative 
description takes account of. Psychological equivalents of worth 
attitudes will be functional, therefore, rather than given in terms 
of content, and the continuum which psychology constructs in its 
description of worths must be a 'conative continuity,' a continuity 
of process, in which, by the two moments of systematization and 
arrest, new attitudes are differentiated for appreciative description. 
There can be no psychological description of worths, therefore, 
without the use of appreciative description as a heuristic principle, 
for it is this description which first differentiates them. The pos- 
tulate of this type of description, * increase of meaning,' must, when 
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properly interpreted, be used as a regulative principle in the sci- 
entific description of worths. Thus used, it points the way to the 
discovery of the conative system which is the presupposition of 
the worth feeling and the psychological equivalent of the trans - 
gredient moment in it. 

Purpose as a Logical Category. By J. E. Creighton. 

This paper undertakes to examine some of the arguments 
urged by its modern advocates in support of the position that 
thought is instrumental or teleological in character and subor- 
dinate to the purposes of practical life. Through the discussion 
and criticism of these arguments certain fundamental difficulties 
to which the position gives rise are exhibited and developed. 

The arguments in support of the position which are subjected to 
criticism are: (i) The obvious utility of knowledge for practical 
life ; (2) the intimate psychological connection between will or ac- 
tion and idea ; (3) the alleged fact that science, as well as the idea- 
tional life in general, has been conditioned in its genesis by the 
necessities of practical life ; (4) the support that the instrumental 
view appears to receive from biological analogies and from the gen- 
eral theory of evolution ; (5) the negative argument that all theories 
of knowledge which suppose thought to be concerned to define 
or determine the nature of an ontological reality are powerless to 
explain how thought can thus deal with a transcendent reality, or 
can find in such a reality any standard of truth or falsehood. 

The objections brought forward against the instrumental posi- 
tion are : (1) The ambiguity in the use that it makes of the term 
' practical purpose,' which at one time denotes material ends for 
the attainments of which physical movements are necessary, and 
at another includes the solution of purely theoretical problems ; 
(2) the necessary subjectivity and relativity of the position ; (3) 
its lack of any principle by means of which experience can be 
unified ; (4) the sharp opposition, amounting to a real dualism, 
between thought and the antecedent experience out of which it is 
said to arise ; (5) the fact that the position presupposes as its in- 
dispensable background a logical and ontological system very dif- 
ferent from that to which it explicitly appeals. 
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A Thesis : Hegel's Voyage of Discovery Reaches as its Goal 
an Insight into the Necessity of Goodness and Righteous- 
ness in an Absolute Being and into the Consequent Neces- 
sity that the Absolute has the Form of Personality. By 

W. T. Harris. 

Hegel is said (on the authority of Rosenkranz) to have called 
his Phdnomenologie des Geistes his ' voyage of discovery.' 

In the Phenomenology Hegel recounts to us the insights 
which he arrived at from time to time in perfecting his view of 
the world. One must not on any account regard the Phenom- 
enology as a work which states these insights in the order of 
their discovery by Hegel. 

Hegel has seen the necessity of goodness and righteousness 
in the Absolute as a postulate to explain the existence and the 
preservation of the finite or imperfect. It is the problem of all 
philosophy to explain how the perfect makes the imperfect. It 
could never create the finite unless it were altruistic to the deep- 
est depth of its divine nature. 

The question of knowing the Absolute appeared to Hegel in 
this wise : The moral insight is an insight into true Being. The 
essence of morality is goodness, because creation depends on it. 
If God gave only a seeming being to man, if all finitude were illu- 
sion, He would not have goodness ; but in that case He could 
have no Being objective to Himself and could not be Personal ; 
for the eternal Word or Logos, perfect from all eternity, is not to 
be thought without the idea of Derivation, though this derivation 
must have been completed from all eternity, or else God could 
not have always been conscious. It is by the thought of this 
derivation that the Logos creates a world of evolution. 

Hegel says (Philos. of Relig., Vol. II, p. 55): "His absolute 
power is wisdom whose phases of manifestation are goodness and 
righteousness. Goodness consists in the fact that the world is. 
The world does not exist of its own right, it has been created and 
given its right to exist. This act of sharing his being manifests 
the eternal goodness of God." 

Hegel sees that goodness and righteousness, the deepest moral 
attributes, cannot belong to a blind force, a mere substance, but 
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that they can belong only to a subject, to a person {Philos. of 
Relig., Vol. II, p. 56): "Here the One is not mere substance, 
but the personal One, as Subject." 

In the Phenomenology he states this insight with great prolix- 
ity, but in terms that are technical in the extreme. For example 
(Phan. des Geistes, p. 5 77) : " The moral self-consciousness knows 
its knowing as the absolute essentiality or being which consists 
exclusively of pure will or pure knowing ; it is nothing else than 
this will and knowing." [This is the knowing of the moral prin- 
ciples of goodness and righteousness as constituting the nature 
of Absolute Being itself — God as goodness and righteousness], 

Jonathan Edwards as Thinker and Philosopher. By Alex- 
ander T. Ormond. 

The first part of this paper discussed Edwards's philosophical 
inheritance, the second part his philosophy. The key to his phi- 
losophy is to be found, not in the youthful Journal, but in the 
treatise on Decrees and Election, where (58th sect.) a conception 
of God's relation to the ideal and actual worlds is developed strik- 
ingly similar to that of Lotze in his Metaphysics. There is first 
the order in which God conceives the world-plan, then the order 
of the real world. The nexus between the two is the decree, or 
choosing will. The antecedent motive of creation is love ; first, 
love of complacency, God's love of His own excellency, secondly, 
love of benevolence, His regard for the happiness and moral ex- 
cellency of His creatures. Material things exist only as ideas in 
minds, finite or divine. Nature expresses the "continued im- 
mediate efficiency of God." Finite spirits exist by virtue of the 
decree of creation ; and, as the act of creation is continuous, they 
are held in being by the divine agency. There is a sense, Ed- 
wards says, in which the finite spirit is each instant a new effect. 
Edwards thus anticipates Lotze, but stops short of the latter's 
suggestion that the soul may be simply like notes in a har- 
mony. The soul has the divine image in it ; its true end is iden- 
tical with the end of creation. But sin enters the world by the 
permissive decree as a condition of ultimate good. Man falls, the 
result being the natural transmission of depravity by heredity and 
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the consequent original sin of the race. Hence determinism of 
the will. Man is free to will as he pleases, but the pleasure of 
his fallen nature is to do evil. Hence the need of regeneration 
by divine grace. Edwards paints the evil world in colors darker 
than those of Dante or Schopenhauer ; but his faith in the scheme 
of redemption prevents him from being completely pessimistic. 
In the working out of the scheme of grace, Edwards allows of no 
cooperation of human and divine agencies ; man is here " abso- 
lutely dependent." He says, nevertheless, that while God must 
do everything, there is a sense in which man must do everything. 
Just as in creation God holds man in being while man lives his 
own life, so in regeneration God creates and sustains the new 
heart while the new creature lives its own life. Edwards denies 
to both God and man the freedom of indifference. Choice is de- 
termined by motives in the impulsive nature of the chooser, and 
these motives are causes. Our opinion as to Edwards's relation 
to the Kanto-Schopenhauerian voluntarism will be determined 
largely by our judgment as to what constitutes the central motive 
of his philosophizing. If we find it in his doctrine of will, the 
reasons for characterizing him as a voluntarist are plausible. If, 
however, we find the central motive in the doctrine of creation 
and the decrees, then it will appear that Edwards is more in 
agreement with the older thinkers who subordinate the divine will 
to the divine wisdom. 

General Discussion on the Question : What Place has JEs- 
thetics Among the Disciplines of Philosophy ? 

By George Santayana. 

While it would be easy to deliminate any sort of aesthetic field 
ideally, making aesthetics wholly psychological, or wholly appre- 
ciative, or wholly metaphysical, actual aesthetic interests cannot 
be covered by any one discipline of any kind. Psychology, in 
a certain sense, can retract or absorb everything, but only in 
retrospect and for a third person ; aesthetic judgment and poetic 
activity are in their living intent as much prior to psychology, 
and as independent of it, as mathematics or physics can be. Ideal 
science, on the other hand, cannot absorb all aesthetics, since the 
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psychology of taste and the history of art are subjects for natural 
philosophy ; nor is there a separate branch of ideal science called 
aesthetics. Appreciation of the beautiful involves animal interest 
and sensuous excitement ; all creation and judgment of an aes- 
thetic kind are accordingly based on vital human interests and 
physical aptitudes ; the way in which nature has determined that 
life shall be enjoyable — the conditions of health and pleasure — 
must first determine aesthetic appreciation and give it body and 
direction. Nor can aesthetic values, impregnated in this way by 
animal joys, remain valuable in isolation from rational goods. 
A beauty which gave no foothold to reflection and had no affinity 
to any moral or intellectual interest, would be indescribably poor 
and trivial. Indulgence in it would signify a witless, foolish, 
arrested state of mind. Cultivation makes objects acquire for 
intuition the quality which their effects and implications have for 
ulterior experience, so that to a cultivated mind the insignificantly 
aesthetical cannot be even aesthetically interesting. All wisdom 
must color a judgment which is truly imaginative, and a true 
beauty must be a premonition of benefit or an echo of happiness. 
A separate aesthetic science is therefore impossible. What exists 
is, first, a psychological description of sesthetic experience in its 
natural conditions, and second, an art of rational criticism in 
which aesthetic values are compared and judged according to the 
contribution they make, directly or indirectly, to all human good. 

By William A. Hammond. 

The discipline of aesthetics was distinctly differentiated from 
the other branches of philosophy in Aristotle's classification of 
the sciences, and under the title of Poetics Aristotle developed a 
fragmentary Philosophy of Art. The current designation of the 
discipline as Esthetics was originated by Baumgarten, and this 
name was applied by him to the philosophy of sensible knowl- 
edge. Beauty and ugliness are here the perfection and imperfec- 
tion of sensible knowledge. The modern conception of aesthetics 
as a science or philosophy whose data are given in the psychol- 
ogy of the aesthetic sentiments, the phenomena of art, and the 
problems of artistic genius, was first developed by Kant in the 
Critique of Judgment. The original differentiation of the disci- 
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pline from other disciplines is Aristotelian, the name is Baum- 
garten's, and the modern statement of the problem is Kant's. 
The general tendency of contemporary aesthetic studies is to erect 
the discipline into an empirical science. The disciplines which 
are most intimately connected with aesthetics are psychology, 
ethics, sociology, and metaphysics, and under one or other of 
these aesthetics has at various times been subsumed. As a 
normative science, however, dealing with values, it falls outside 
of psychology, which is a phenomenalistic science. As a norma- 
tive science, whose concern is with the standards of beauty, sub- 
limity, humor, etc., and with the psychology of feeling, it is 
differentiated from ethics, whose concern is with standards of 
right and wrong, and with the psychology of volition. From 
sociology it differs in its main concern with the qualitative 
nature of the aesthetic standard-idea and in its concern with indi- 
vidual psychology. From metaphysics it differs in aiming to 
become a particular empirical science, deriving its laws from 
induction applied to a specific group of facts, but in relating 
aesthetic values to the supreme values of life aesthetics demands 
ultimately a metaphysics. 

By Ethel D. Puffer. 

The aim of every aesthetics is to determine the nature of beauty 
and to explain our feelings about it. Philosophical aesthetics is 
generally held to have failed in its treatment of concrete beauty. 
The central problem of empirical aesthetics is to determine that 
conformation of the object which is the correlative of aesthetic 
pleasure, and to explain aesthetic pleasure in relation to it. But 
pure description explains nothing ; the genetic study of art can 
treat it only as a social product without touching on its nature as 
aesthetic, while psychological aesthetics has not succeeded in 
doing more than characterizing the general aesthetic conscious- 
ness. The reason for this failure of psychological aesthetics lies 
in the fact that aesthetic pleasure implies a judgment. But the 
presence of judgment implies a teleological view, and indicates 
that the foundation of aesthetics must lie in a philosophical anal- 
ysis. On the other hand, the reputed inadequacy of philosoph- 
ical aesthetics is due to the illogical attempt to apply the philo- 
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sophical definition of beauty, a teleological concept, in the causal 
explanation of psychological facts. The philosophical definition 
of beauty must set forth its purpose or function in the universe. 
The nature or constitution of beauty, then, can be only the com- 
bination of qualities fitted to bring about this end. Philosophy lays 
down what beauty has to do. But, since it is in our experience 
of beauty that its end is accomplished, psychology must deal with 
the various means through which this end is to be reached. This 
principle may be illustrated as follows : It is the tendency of 
modern idealism to find the function of beauty in the universe a 
reconciling one, as in Schiller's " vindication of freedom in the 
phenomenal world." Reconciliation in its full sense can take 
place only in immediate experience; in the form of a perfect 
moment, rather than in an intuition of perfection. A state of 
perfection involves the unity and self-completeness of the person- 
ality. Viewed under the aspect of psychology, the personality 
appears as the psychophysical organism, its unity as a state of 
arrest, inhibition, repose ; its self-completeness as a state of height- 
ened tone, functional efficiency, favorable stimulation. Thus the 
positively toned aesthetic consciousness is characterized by a com- 
bination of stimulation and inhibition. This is possible only in 
the case of inhibition through the mutual checking of antagonistic 
impulses. The psychologist has then to ask what colors, lines, 
tones, rhythms, words, etc., favorably stimulate, and what com- 
binations bring to repose ; and any given work of art may be 
analyzed, and its effect explained, as attaining — or not attaining 
— to this combination through the effect of its elements on the 
psychophysical organism according to general psychological laws. 

By Frank Chapman Sharp. 

The value of an attempt to exhibit the place of aesthetics 
among the philosophical disciplines lies in the fact that an under- 
standing of the exact nature and relations of a problem tends to 
ensure directness of aim and definiteness and appropriateness of 
method in its solution. A large proportion of the problems of 
aesthetics are admittedly psychological in nature. The objec- 
tions urged against merging aesthetics in psychology are two : 
(1) The alleged existence of a standard of beauty, the recogni- 
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tion of which is held to constitute aesthetics a normative science ; 
(2) the alleged impossibility of explaining the nature of beauty 
without the aid of metaphysics. 

(1) The word 'beauty' has in common speech no single con- 
notation. However, a single element, always present, can be 
shown to be the essential one, namely, ' form.' The beautiful, 
then, is found in those relations of sensations or images which tend 
to give pleasure. For those who accept this definition, a standard 
of beauty is possible. The judgment, " That is beautiful," is ob- 
jective in so far as it asserts the existence of a source of pleasure 
for all who apprehend the object in its entirety, who have given 
it an opportunity to exert its entire influence upon them, and who 
possess a mind capable of responding to all its aspects. This 
conclusion, however, may be reached by purely psychological 
methods. Therefore, the admission of an objective element in 
beauty is not incompatible with the classification of aesthetics as 
a branch of psychology. (2) Of those who hold the second 
view, many have adopted the Hegelian definition : Beauty is the 
appearance of the Idea to sense. Now this may mean either one 
of two things : The object by its qualities suggests the Idea to 
the mind ; or, the Idea actually transfuses with its own presence 
the finite object. Only the former could be maintained by any 
serious student. It was, in fact, the view of Hegel. What 
plausibility the latter possesses is due solely to a failure to dis- 
tinguish it from the other. As the same thesis could be proved 
for other so-called metaphysical doctrines, it will be seen that the 
second contention (above) derives its vitality solely from a mis- 
understanding. 

The Concept of Consciousness. By Ralph Barton Perry. 

Consciousness cannot mean everything and yet mean anything. 
In connection with the psychological aspect of experience, it may 
be shown to signify something definite and important ; but, so 
interpreted, it cannot also serve as an account of being. The 
present paper seeks (1) to define the psychological concept of 
consciousness, and (2) to criticise its use as a fundamental meta- 
physical principle. 1 . The first intent or bearing of experience is 
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objective, expressed in the judgment, "there is a." But experi- 
ence is self-corrective. The content of a grows in the direction of 
its own completeness. While the direction remains the same, this 
experience is continuous and homogeneous, an experience, as we 
say, of the same object or context of objects. But an act of atten- 
tion is possible whereby the direction is reversed. With this new 
interest there appears a series of corrected experiences, to any 
degree of retrogressive adequacy. The corrected or discredited 
experience in contradistinction to the experience of objects, is now 
regarded as merely my experience, and may be analyzed as such. 
These data cannot be called objects in the same sense as the 
standard objects, for they are completed and replaced by the 
latter. We provide a radically different catagory for them, that 
of subjectivity, and recognize that their content is common to 
themselves and to objects, while their specific character is given 
them by their limitations. An examination of the early develop- 
ment of human thought and of contemporary psychological 
method tends to confirm this definition of the field of subjectivity. 
2. There are two notable attempts to make a fundamental meta- 
physical principle of consciousness. Perceptual or Psycho- 
logical Idealism is self-contradictory in that it attempts to define 
being in terms of relativity or invalid experience. Transcendental 
Idealism commits the error of retaining in its Absolute the very 
characters of subjectivity that such a conception is designed to 
correct. A transcendental consciousness, like absolute relativity 
or universal standpoint, can mean nothing. Error is an out- 
standing problem. But this problem is at least equally difficult 
for the subjective idealist. Grant him his Absolute, and finite ex- 
periences with their relativity and exclusiveness are a totally new 
problem which the general pervasiveness of consciousness does 
nothing to solve. 

The Analysis of Consciousness. By George R. Montgomery. 
(1) We must first of all come to some idea and agreement as 
to the meaning of analysis. It is not mere division, for the 
whole must not be lost, nor the relation of the parts to the 
whole and to each other. These requirements are fully met by 
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the mathematical conception of analysis, where a number is anal- 
yzed by its relation to x and y coordinates. This conception of 
analysis does not lead to pluralism ; it avoids the remnant of 
' introjection ' retained by the empirio-criticists in their oppo- 
sition of a center-factor and a counter-factor ; it gives the true 
conception of space; it covers the parallelogram of forces in 
mechanics ; it gives a significance to the analysis of an effect into 
its causes in physics ; it gives the true meaning of chemical 
analysis, where, in the analysis of water into H and O, the H is 
only seemingly independent. We may, indeed, think of H with- 
out reference to O, but an inalienable part of its being is its re- 
lation to O to form water, and its total reality is its relation to 
all other elements. That this mathematical form gives the best 
meaning for the word analysis is shown further by its represent- 
ing logical analysis, where the concept ' mortals ' is analyzed 
into ' men ' and other mortals, and the concept ' men ' into 
' Caesar ' and other men ; a proposition may therefore be defined 
as one leg of an analysis. (2) Having defined analysis, we must 
justify our taking consciousness as the primary concrete. Other 
suggestions have been ' the given,' with which phrase con- 
sciousness is regarded as more subjective and experience more 
objective ; or the word ' experience,' this latter especially by 
the empirio-criticists. We prefer the word ' consciousness,' be- 
cause, though less naive, it does not lead to the opposition of 
the ego and non-ego as the principal coordination. (3) Conclu- 
sions : In a true analysis the whole of consciousness must not 
be confused with one of the elements found in it. The parts are 
abstract in relation to the whole. The subject is not the sup- 
porter for the whole of experience. The ego must be distin- 
guished from the epistemological subject. The subject can be 
examined quite as well as the object. 

The Meaning of the Psychical from the Standpoint of the 

Functional Psychology. By H. Heath Bawden. 

It is natural to expect that the meaning of the psychical should 

undergo modification with change in the standpoint and method 

of psychology as a science. This change is simply a reflection 
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of the universal change in science to-day from a static to a dyna- 
mic point of view. In physical science this means the substitu- 
tion of the concept of energy for that of matter. In psychology 
this dynamic standpoint is represented in the functional view of 
the nature of consciousness. Consciousness, like matter, is 
viewed as a function or process rather than as a structure or en- 
tity. More specifically, the functional view regards conscious- 
ness as the tensional phase of action, and as thus developed 
within action and for the sake of action. There are two questions 
of fundamental importance : (1) How do unconscious acts be- 
come conscious ? Consciousness results from the interruption 
of action. This is the law of tension, the law of consciousness. 
(2) How do conscious acts become unconscious ? Habitual acts 
result from the mechanization of conscious acts. This is the 
law of facilitation, the law of habit. Psychophysics and ex- 
perimental psychology define the limits of this tension and facili- 
tation in action. Physiological and comparative psychology 
show the types of experience within which such tension arises. 
Both show that the psychical and the physical are one process, 
not two, with phases of relative tension and relative equilibrium 
in adaptation. The real psychical (as distinct from the psycho- 
logical) is the process as process. The psychical is experience 
undergoing reconstruction. The psychical as process must be 
distinguished from the psychical as content. The psychical, which 
I get through introspection (really retrospection), is a content no 
different in principle from the physical content which I get 
through so-called external observation. The difference between 
the real psychical (the process) and the physical (or any other 
phase of the content) is a difference of function only, since any 
phase of the content is capable of reconstruction. No physical 
is a fixed content ; it is content only in relation to some center 
of transformation. No psychical is simply and only process ; it 
is the reconstruction of old into new content. There is no mys- 
terious uniqueness about the psychical. It is unique, to be sure, 
but so is any individual object in the universe. The psychical is 
unsharable, but in no peculiar sense. The psychical individual 
is the social whole of experience at one nisus of its development. 
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A Peculiar State of Consciousness. By James H. Leuba. 

The author appropriates the too loosely used word ' faith ' as a 
name for the peculiar experience of which he wishes to speak. 
He proposes to give to that word a definite connotation. It is 
to be understood at the outset that faith is not used here as 
a synonym of belief, i. <?., conviction of the truth of a proposi- 
tion. The faith-state involves, it is true, an attitude of belief 
towards certain conceptions, but belief is no more the whole of 
faith than the conviction of the existence of a rival is the whole 
of jealousy. Faith is not met with in religious life only. The 
condition of a Joan of Arc and of certain other heroic souls, 
who, after having conceived a great task, receive the joyous 
spirit of confiding enthusiasm, is also faith. There are, in addi- 
tion to what might be termed the patriotic faith, two other varie- 
ties : the aesthetic and the intellectual faith. But one should 
carefully guard against assimilating faith with any kind of emo- 
tion or sentiment which might be called patriotic, aesthetic, or 
intellectual. Faith belongs to the class of experiences techni- 
cally known as emotion. It is an emotion of the sthenic type. 
Like all other emotions, it consists in a unitary process (involv- 
ing conative, affective, and intellectual elements) following a defi- 
nite course and subserving a particular purpose. Faith may 
further be described as a pleasurable state of increased intensity 
of life, manifesting itself in a heightened confidence in one's higher 
self, and in an unusually high capacity of self-realization. It 
finds neither its cause nor its end in persons, or in concrete 
objects, but arises from the apprehension of abstract conceptions 
and from the desire for higher forms of activity. To the increased 
intensity of life corresponds a narrowing of the field of conscious- 
ness. The reduction in the breadth of the mental life conjoined 
with the increased affecto-motor activity within certain spheres, 
make the faith-state one of powerfully increased suggestibility to 
the ideas connected with its impulses and aspirations. Belief in 
these ideas follows naturally, if not logically, from these circum- 
stances. The closest relative of faith is love ; not the love for a 
person of the opposite sex, but asexual love, the divine, fiery 
love of Plato. Faith and asexual love seem to the author undis- 
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tinguishable. Both asexual love and faith are late products of 
human development. They are not to be found in the lower 
civilizations. They are among the new emotions in process of 
formation for the realization of a higher life. In a concluding 
remark concerning the genesis of this new emotion, the author 
claims that faith is neither a spontaneous, fortuitous variation 
(Darwinian factor), nor the result of adaptation to external condi- 
tions under the stress of effort (Lamarckian factor), but that it 
arises as a purposive internal adaptation, under the pressure of a 
desire for a mode of life unrealizable without it. 

The Resemblance of Twins. By Edward L. Thorndike. 

A preliminary report of a study of the physical and mental re- 
semblances of twins undertaken by means of a grant from the 
Esther Herrman research fund of the Scientific Alliance of New 
York. The provisional results presented were obtained from 
thirty-five pairs of twins, 9 to 1 5 years old, all measured and tested 
by the same person in the same manner. The mental measure- 
ments taken were five tests of perception and attention, two of con- 
trolled association of ideas, two of rate of movement, and two each 
in addition and multiplication. The only physical measurement 
so far taken was stature. For a basis of comparison, records were 
at hand of the abilities of from 300 to 2,000 children with each of 
the tests. The amount of resemblance was measured by a Pear- 
son coefficient of correlation, calculated directly by the formula 

tw x a % 

or indirectly from a comparison of the difference between twin and 
twin with that between any child and any other child of the same 
age, the formula here being, difference of twins = chance differ- 
ence -j/i — r L , The resemblances were as follows : — 

Mean Square 
Error of r — 

1. In marking A' s on a sheet of printed capitals r= .73 1 .o8 z 

2. In marking words containing a and t on a printed sheet of 

Spanish words 60 .15 

3. In marking misspelled words on a page of English 80 .20 

4. In writing opposites to given words, such as light, tall, happy. .73 .10 
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5. In addition 78 .15 

6. In multiplication 78 .15 

7. In rate of making crosses (with a pencil on paper) 51 .20 

8. In stature 69 .10 

There can be no doubt that such mental traits as those meas- 
ured are largely subject to the influence of heredity. The gen- 
eral fact found years ago by Galton, and more recently by Pear- 
son, Earle, Burns, and Thorndike, is confirmed by these records. 
How much of the resemblances is to be credited to similarity 
of training is not known, but in the case of 1, 2, 3, and 7 the 
amount is surely small. The following facts were also noted : 
(1) So far as these measurements go, mental capacities seem as 
much due to inborn qualities as are physical traits. (2) The 
opinion that twins are divided rather sharply into two classes, 
those nearly identical and those little, if any, more alike than or- 
dinary siblings is entirely at variance within the facts in these 
thirty-five pairs. Both in stature and in the mental traits 
studied they shade off continuously from little to great resem- 
blance. The same holds of their general appearance. The 
corollary to this opinion, that there are two distinct methods of 
development for twin embryos is, therefore, in need of initial in- 
vestigation. (3) The opinion of Galton that physical likeness 
Tieeri tiot imply mental likeness is supported by these results. 
Indeed, the twins most alike in physique are, so far as these 
thirty-five pairs go, not a whit more alike mentally than those 
physically most unlike. (4) Even among the mental traits, there 
appears a very decided specialization. For instance, twins may 
be closely alike in tests of perception and very little alike in tests 
of the associative processes. This accords with the author's pre- 
vious conclusions from a study of brothers and sisters. 

1 1. 00 would equal perfect identity, o would equal no more resemblance than any 
two children of the same age taken at random would manifest. 

2 The mean square errors were assigned on the basis, not merely of the formula 

1 — r 2 

<T (of r) = . : , - 

v ; i/«(i + r«y 

but also of the unreliability of the individual tests and of the basis of comparison in 
each case. 
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An Establishment of Association in Hermit Crabs (Eupagurus 

Longicarpus). By Edward G. Spaulding. 

The experiments described were carried on at the Woods Holl 
Laboratory during the summer of 1903 under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution. Bethe and Yerkes have each made experi- 
mental studies on habit formation in the Crustacea. Bethe found 
that the crab Carcinus mcenas would always go to the dark not- 
withstanding its seizure there by an Eledone, and concluded 
therefrom that it could not learn and had no consciousness. He 
overlooked the fact that he had really only disproven that the 
excitation or the representation of the after-affect of the ' Eledone 
experience ' was not strong enough to inhibit the natural instinct 
to hide ; the representation might, however, be present though 
weaker. This illustrates a fundamental principle of method for 
comparative psychology, that in any instance where the question 
of the presence of consciousness is admittedly to be decided by 
experimentation, it must take a particular form ; i. e., the pres- 
ence of some definite kind of consciousness must be investigated. 
Yerkes, with the crawfish, found by excluding the possibility of 
the animal's merely following a path by smell, taste, or touch, 
all of which, however, play a part in the formation of labyrinth 
habits, that upon the basis of one sense alone, vision, a consistent 
selection of the ' correct path ' is possible. Hermits {Eupagurus 
longicarpus) inhabit gastropod shells, a mode of life correlated 
with a dextral asymmetry, and have eyes and sense hairs ; the 
latter are gustatory, equilibratory, and tactile. The eyes are 
facetted and give a vague distinct vision. The brain is a syn- 
cerebrum and supplies all the end sense-organs. Thirty crabs 
in an aquarium were made to enter a darkened chamber within a 
limited time to get their food, thereby being given opportunity to 
form an association between gustatory and visual ' constructs.' 
After feeding, the darkening screen was removed and washed. 
The crabs were here, and also in controls, shown to be positively 
heliotropic. The ratio of improvement was from .66, 2.3, .66 
entering, on the first three days respectively, in i' to, e. g., 32, 
100, and 100 on the 7th, 12th, and 14th days. On the 9th day 
and afterward the effectiveness of the association was tested with 
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only the darkening screen ; when, e. g., 24 out of 28 entered, on 
the 15th day 24 of 27, the 18th, 22 of 27, within 3'. This is 
evidence that as a result of the association either an excitation or 
a representation of the taste construct takes place, for here with 
one stimulus the crabs react the same as they did previously 
with two stimuli and against a natural positive heliotropism. 
These results were confirmed by four control experiments. 

Report on Work Done at the Yale Psychological Laboratory. 

By Cloyd N. McAllister. 

By means of a kinetoscopic camera photographs of the two 
eyes were taken during the process of looking at a Miiller-Lyer 
figure. Measurements were taken from a piece of Chinese white 
placed upon the cornea to two fixed spots upon the face. A 
specimen record and diagrams of the results were shown. It 
was found that the oblique lines in the figure have an influence 
upon the character of the movement. The two eyes do not 
move in exactly the same way. 

The Law of Veracity: A Study in Practical Ethics. By 

Gabriel Campbell. 

The anomalies in the ethnic valuations of truth become a sug- 
gestive problem. Can Kant's pronouncement as to the absolute 
valuation of truthfulness be justified ? Among Greeks and 
Romans we find antithetic developments. Christ, the Truth, 
his followers fail to follow. Utilitarian morality tends to com- 
promise. Jurisprudence is most exacting in requirement of 
veracity. In religion there is less exaction. Physicians have 
justified false assurances. Passing from objective to subjective 
facts, we find man a creator. He may fancy, imagine, construct 
an entire unreal cosmos. The fictitious offers uncounted pos- 
sibilities. He is deceived ; he deceives. In bringing man to 
recognize the sovereignty of truth we must observe conditions. 
His business is his own. Proper concealment is his right. He 
will be misunderstood. It is not a primal duty to explain. It 
is claimed that falsehood is necessary in war. But warfare pre- 
serves the ethics of the savage. Modern warfare meets facts, 
develops a science. Truthfulness becomes revered. Instead of 
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false assurances for the sick, they need to be trustful. There 
are truths that are healing. Can we prescribe ? Shall we add 
mendacity to imbecility ? There is demand for medical practi- 
tioners who can be trusted. Finally, may we lie to save a life ? 
The evidence is always doubtful that truth would be fatal. 
Moreover, what impairs health endangers life. Shall we dis- 
count accordingly ? The question as to such risk would always be 
an open one. There would be an eternal quandary — confusion 
worse confounded. The rule would be unworkable. Man is 
moral because be is rational. God cannot lie. He knows. 
Intelligence cannot lie. Trendelenburg declares : " It is conscience 
that preserves the might of the will." Freedom demands a per- 
fect moral system. The soldier offers life to save the country. 
Ethics cannot recognize a lesser loyalty. Religion needs abso- 
lute sincerity in its teachers. In business the goods must be 
equal to the sample. In general the yea must be equal to an 
adjuration. Religious faith in God must become social, political 
faith in man. It was the Nazarene who said : " The truth shall 
make you free." 

The Chief Factors in the Formation of the Moral Self. By 

James H. Tufts. 

The sources for the elements of the moral self are : (1) Phys- 
ical, including natural selection, operating in connection with va- 
riation and heredity ; (2) social heredity and education ; (3) the 
individual's original contribution, including conscious choice and 
reflective valuation of conduct. (1) Furnishes the instincts and 
impulses which are the driving forces in conduct. Such varia- 
tions as those of sex-differentiation, parental care, and impulses 
for possession, or, in later form, property, become in their inter- 
action highly important for the moral life. (2) Includes two 
groups of factors : (a) ends and ways of acting suggested to the 
child or the younger generation, and adopted without reflection 
or valuation by ideo-motor processes — the ' imitation ' of 
Baldwin and Royce ; (b) ends and ways of acting more con- 
sciously commended to the younger generation, and involving 
more valuation. Initiation, marriage and religious ceremonies, 
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direct rewards and punishments, either physical or in the form of 
honor or ridicule and contempt, the agencies of art embodying 
the values of the race, especially its religiously sanctioned ideals, 
impress the individual with the views and values attained by the 
previous generation. (3) Actual progress in morality must come 
through active rising of the individual above the previous level. 
This may be due either to the ' back-door ' method of a fortu- 
nate variation, or to the ' front-door ' method of reaction by the 
self to a new situation, either physical or social. The specific 
conditions under which this takes place involve the whole eco- 
nomic, political, and religious progress, and find illustration in the 
development of the Hebrews and Greeks. 

Note on the Idea of the Moral Sense in British Thought prior 

to Shaftesbury. By James H. Tufts. 

Barrow, a preacher commended by Shaftesbury, uses the term 
" mental sense " to characterize the moral judgment, and empha- 
sizes its immediacy. He emphasizes likewise the social instinct, 
and asserts, like Shaftesbury, that even a true regard to our own 
private good will prevent an excessive pursuit of self-interest. 
His sermons were published in 1685. 

The Summum Bonum. By Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

The good is the desirable ; the desirable is " that which is 
worthy of being desired and ought to be desired " (Janet) or that 
which " I should desire if my impulses were in harmony with my 
reason " (Sidgwick). But reason is not a separate faculty issu- 
ing mandates to desire. A thing is called good or desirable only 
if we actually desire it, or should desire it if we knew it as it really 
is, i. e., as adapted to satisfy desires that under certain circum- 
stances would arise. What differentiates the desirable from the 
desired is the fact that when obtained it does not cause a regret ; 
or if regret does arise, in the case of a desirable object, the regret 
is overborne by the satisfaction. Only actual experience of sub- 
sequent regret, or a good ground for supposing that there will be 
such a regret, would justify us in saying that a desired object is 
not desirable. Reason sets the desirable against the desired only 
by enlarging the scope of desire. Among desires important in 
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this connection are the desire for pleasant reminiscences and the 
desire to be seriously engaged in some absorbing pursuit. 

The good being thus denned, the summum bonum may be de- 
fined either as that single object which is most desirable (supre- 
mum bonum), or as that series of objects which taken altogether 
as a series is the most desirable (bonum consummatum). The 
supremum bonum varies from man to man, and in the same man 
from time to time. The bona consummate of different men, 
though not without diversity, have certain points of identity 
(= common good) with each other. This identity is due (1) to 
coincidence of more or less independent desires in different per- 
sons ; (2) to benevolent desires ; (3) to contagiously aroused de- 
sires. The common good exerts a controlling influence over 
moral ideals and moral practice. The influence is sometimes 
consciously recognized ; more often it works unconsciously in 
morality of the categorical type. 

Intensity. By W. H. Sheldon. 

The definitions of intensity hitherto given show obscurity and 
disagreement as to how far there can be quantity without meas- 
urability. If we examine the facts called intensive (sensation, 
velocity, temperature, etc.), we find them all to be such that their 
amounts can be described only in terms of time or tendency to 
change. That is, all intensities are transitive facts. No transi- 
tive fact can be measured, for it does not admit superposition. 
Only the permanent can be superposed, as, e. g., figures and 
bodies. On the other hand, transitive facts are immediately seen 
to differ in amount, as in loudness of tone, velocity, or tem- 
perature. Intensity, then, is non-measurable quantity, where the 
whole-past relation is impossible, because it is the kind of quan- 
tity found in transitive facts only. 

The Scholastic Notion of the Infinite. By L. van Becelaere, 

O.P. 

The notion of the infinite gives rise to two principal questions : 
(1) That of its origin ; (2) that of the subject in which infinitude 
may be found. Contrary to Descartes' s view that the idea of the 
infinite is innate in the human mind, the scholastics would main- 
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tain that it is acquired by a positive action of our mind, sup- 
pressing the notion of limits from the idea of some being. 
The second question, by far the more interesting, deals princi- 
pally with the problem : Is it possible that there should exist a 
quantitative material infinite ? For the existence de facto of a 
spiritual infinite, the deity or God, is one of the cardinal tenets 
of the scholastic system, and we have not to discuss that for the 
present. On the question of the possibility of the existence of 
a material infinite, the mind of Saint Thomas himself seems 
to have hesitated at times, although he admits with Aristotle 
the possibility of a creation ab ceterno and therefore of a suc- 
cessive infinite ; still in his Summa (I* Pars, q. vii, a. 3 et 4) he 
asserts most strongly that the existence of a material (viz., 
quantitative) infinite, either as magnitude or as actual multi- 
tude, is an impossibility ; for nothing made of quantitative (viz., 
finite) elements can be infinite. He has been followed in that 
conclusion by most of the ancient scholastics. Some modern 
' Neo-scholastics,' however, such as Mgr. Mercier, of the Insti- 
tute of Philosophy at the Catholic University of Louvain, and 
several of his associates, find the arguments of the Summa 
non-conclusive, and have tried to solve the objections raised 
against the notion of a material infinite. But the undoubted 
ability of those philosophers cannot be said to have shaken the 
arguments of Aquinas. Still, the question is obscure, and admits 
of a great deal of discussion pro and con. The problem in itself 
is wholly independent, for the scholastics, from that of creation ; 
because such a material infinite, if it could exist at all, would 
nevertheless be a created infinite, exhibiting in itself no sufficient 
motive to account for its existence de facto. 

The Present Want of an Educational Ideal. By Frank Sewall. 
The possibility of science rests in the uniformity of law 
throughout all the realm of being. This uniformity can be the 
result of no convention of man ; it can be no aftermath of evolu- 
tion : it must precede evolution, since evolution is controlled by 
it. This unity of law upon which all science rests implies a unity 
of reason, a supreme wisdom infinite and eternal ; and this wis- 
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dom is that of an infinite divine personality. The effectiveness as 
an educational idea of this concept of the divine personality in 
the midst of all reason, of all nature's processes, and of all human 
conduct, lies in its placing before the student's mind a form, and 
that the human form, as the form of forms because reflecting the 
divine image itself. Form is here understood as with Aristotle 
in its metaphysical sense ; not as bodily shape, but as a unit or 
system of relations, wherein every particular is seen in its relation 
to others, and all in their relation to the central, common end or 
purpose. The human form is the highest ideal of systematized 
knowledge, because it unites all particulars under the one govern- 
ing purpose of a personality, that is, of a will directed by reason ; 
for this is the essential quality of Deity and of man as the image 
of God: will acting by reason into use. Under this ideal all 
particulars in education are capable of being marshalled into 
order and subordination. The systematizing power of such an 
education lies in its bringing all the discoveries of science, all the 
experience of history, all the motives of moral conduct, all man's 
hopes for eternity under this one sublime law ; the eternal good 
as end, working by eternal wisdom as cause, into eternal service 
and use as effect, which is eternal happiness itself. It brings 
back the dissevered and shattered elements of knowledge into a 
system, and it puts into that system a sublime unchanging pur- 
pose. Man was not made by accident ; his life in this world is 
not a flitting fancy that goes out with his breath ; the creator of 
all things is not a slumbering abyss. Rather the whole of 
nature, of man, yea of the world to come, reflects the Divine Man 
in its midst, an infinite love ever going forth by wisdom into the 
accomplishment of its purpose, which is the conferring of eternal 
blessedness upon its intelligent and immortal creature, man. 

The Interpretation of Aristotle. Met. Z. 4. 1029 b 29-1030 

a 6. By Wm. Romaine Newbold. 

[Text : 1030 a 2, 3, for ri tj read tivi, elsewhere read with A b 
Punctuation : 1030 a 2 elvat, dkXd to l/iazioj elvat. a 3. oXwc ; 
rj oi>. Construe 1030 a 6 fiovov with 5, d'nep.~\ 

Translation and Interpretation : But in fact this also, i. e., the 
definition of X as " white man," does not belong to the class 
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" defined per se," i. e., " defined as it really is." Now the words 
" not per se " have two meanings. In the first of these the fault 
in the definition springs from the addition of words denoting a 
thing to the predicate of a proposed definition of an attribute of 
that thing, in the second it does not spring from, this source but 
from quite a different one. In an alleged definition of the first 
type, the definition is faulty because words denoting the thing itself 
are attached as a predicate to something else, which latter is to be 
defined — this for example would be the case, if, in defining the 
conceptual being of " white," one were to give a definition of 
" white man." In an alleged definition of the second type, the 
definition is faulty because to words denoting the thing itself 
something else is attached as a predicate, as, for example, if "X" 
denotes " white man " and one define " X " as " white." The 
object then denoted by "white man" is indeed white, its conceptual 
being, however, is not that of "white " but that of "X." Is, then, 
the latter a true concept of some thing at all ? No ; for the con- 
ceptual being is the conceptual equivalent of some thing, but 
when we have one element qualified by another, the resulting 
complex is not the conceptual equivalent of a " this " thing, i. e., 
of an individual, unitary thing — provided only that the "this," 
i. e., individuality, unity, be found in realities. That it is so found 
I have just shown {2. 3. I02p a 27—8), and that the object which 
I have designated as " X," "white man," is a reality I have 
assumed (ibid., a 33—4), Since the phrase " white man " is a com- 
plex, it does not define the unitary object "per se," i. e., " as it really 
is," — the content to thought of the phrase " white man " is different 
from that of the object, and its use as the predicate of a proposed 
definition is an attaching to the thing itself of a predicate different 
from it. It belongs then to the second of the types of faulty defi- 
nition above described. 
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